I rallied whole-heartedly to her determination that we
should devote our combined energies to that end.
On the advice of the Paris doctor, as soon as Evguenia
was fit to travel we took her to Grasse where she was to
remain until the summer, submitting herself to a modified
form of treatment. From the first to the last she was an
impossible patient, as difficult to control as a bucking
bronco, headstrong and wild and inconsistent, with alternat-
ing moods of incoherent rage, of abysmal gloom and crazy
optimism, and from first to last John bore with them all,
realizing always the element of childishness that was a
racial component of this Cossack nature.
Dr. Berthier, who attended Evguenia in Grasse, pro-
nounced her to be sound at the end of four months, but he
told us that if her health was to be maintained on secure
foundations, three winters in succession should be spent in
the south, and that London or Paris winters should be
permanently avoided, and this verdict it was that led to our
remaining abroad and only occasionally visiting Rye in
the summer. We took Evguenia to Merano for the winter
of 1936 and the following years were spent in Florence.
And there I shall leave discussion of this situation. To
a degree that lessened as the years passed, Evguenia re-
mained with us wherever we went, either staying with us
in hotels or occupying quarters of her own near-by. This
was in accordance with my wishes which John consulted as
she did in all things, and I still think that while it had its
disadvantages it was in the long run the best solution.
John's health was already very far from robust and Evguenia
in spite of her nursing experience had no conception of how
to take care of her. Moreover, except very rarely for a
few days, John hated leaving me and was always anxious
when away from me* Latterly Evguenia at her own wish
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